CHAPTER  XVIII
CARSON F. BALFOUR
THESE were years of great prosperity for Carson at the
Bar : in 1899 ^s ^ees Save &m an income of twenty thou-
sand pounds, an enormous income in those days of a far
more valuable sterling and a negligible income tax ; in the
same year he refused briefs to the value of something like
thirty thousand pounds. The bed-sitting-room in Bury Street,
with all its anxieties, was now a thing of the remote past.
He was now the owner of a mansion in Rutland Gate, and
a charming country house at Rottingdean, where he rode
on the Downs a fine old horse with a wonderful hunting
record, which he had purchased from Peter the Packer. The
horse's name was known as the " Cob," and often used to
take his master from Rutland Gate to the Law Courts in the
morning. His wife had reluctantly left the Irish capital,
which she knew and loved so well, and was never happy,
despite the great material prosperity, in the new and wider
environment of the great English city, where her husband
was becoming one of the leading citizens. His success puzzled
and bewildered her, and it would be untruthful to say that
either she or her husband were as happy together as they
had been in the days of struggle and danger in Dublin. In-
deed, material success was counterbalanced by deep personal
anxiety. Anyone who has been admitted into Carson's in-
timacy will have remarked his great love of children. The
present writer was invited to write one of a series of articles
for the Morning Post to illustrate the beauty of the Bible, and
went to Lord Carson for advice as to an appropriate passage*
His advice, given with one of his transfiguring smiles, was
" Suffer little children to come unto Me, and forbid them
not." One of the families which lived close to his home at
Rottingdean was that of Mr, and Mrs. Stanley Baldwin ; the